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individual neefds or evidences of reading failure. Papers reviewed 
vere presented by. Jeanne Chall, Isabel ^ck' and laren B^ck, Kenneth 
and yetta Goodsan, Boqer Shuy, Jia Holland, Dennis fisher, C^rl 
Frederiksen, Barbara Bateean, Dick^ fene^ky and Ccsinic Bassaro, 
Charles Perfetti and Alan Lesgold, and Tea Sticht. (BL) . 
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A Discussion Of the Pittsburgh Reading ' C^erence Papers 

€♦ J. Sanniels • ' * • 

Center for Research in Kiarian Leeurning 

University of Minnesota • * • ; 

It is indeed refreshing to note that at this, the first of the three* " 
conferences on reading, one cemnot^find evidence of a sharp demarcation 
between pure and applied research. Even in the more' theoretically oriented . 
papers considerable effort vas^taken Xo indic^trf the relevance of the puire 
research towards applied problems of reading. ^ According to Gamer (1972) 
there is a nristaken belief that -the scientist acconpllshes tiost when com- 
pletely isolated from the applied problems of everyday life. To the contrary. 

Gamer argues, the research scientist^^ho is interested in the acquisition 

» 

of knowledge may be helped t measurably by attonpting to find solutions to 
tbtt* iiBportant prc^lems emerging from the practical arena of everyday life. 
Problems associa.ted with reading acquisition present a rich area of inquiry 
for both the theoretical and applied scientist. 

Before disctissin^ the papers I would li)te to present some information 
relevant to several questions Zjatised at this coz^erence.* The first question 
had to do with whether or not there was a Reading prcblea in the United Stat^ 
today. If thera is not a serioiis reading problam then the considerable asiount 
of time, effort y and money spent on overcoal&g a supposed pro1>lesi nay well 
be wasted. The answer to this question depends on how one defin^ reading\ 
If one uses the. United Kational definition of literacy, then ^ do not have 
a reading problem. In the 1^60 census only 2.4Z of the tAmerican population 
waa found to ba illiterate, Uhlle the rate Irself is low, it does represent 
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^,619,000 persons. The great ma^Crity of these persons, however, were old 
and over the age of 45.. in the very youngest age bracket 14*-24 the national 
illiteracy rate was about i in 170 (Wattenberg. & Scaauaon, 1967). 

Still another way to^ look at this problen is to use the terminology 
^Functional illiteracy?, ^here were 8.3 million adult^ functional illiterates 
in America in 196G. The^concept of functional illiteracy in Amferica begins 
In the 1930' s when men jfrere recruited into the civilian conservation corp 
(CCC) and it was foun^ that -those -individuals with less than a third gr^e, 
education yWere ^requ^*tly unable to follow written directions. Administrators 
in the program began to'cla**ify men with less than a third grade educa- . 
ti on ,As functional illiterates. * During the WWII the United Staj:es Army dis- 
coy4red.that when, a soldier had "less than a fourth grade education, he was 
fiitmn unable to comJ>rehend written directions. The 19S0 census divided the w 
/population into those witJi 5 cr more years of schooling and those with less 
.tha^'5 years of schooling^aj^ those with the lesser aj»uift of education were 
classified as functional illiteratesT^ In the' 1960 's, yihen the statistical 
worj^ on the poverty program was being reviewed, it was decided thiat all 
.Aaftri|)an8 with less than six years of dchoolihg were to be designated as 
functional illiterates. - * 

It is important to point out th^t the term "functlonai illiterate" may be 

used in two ways* It may be used to denote an arbitrary line in an educational 

>- 

attainment distribution. The 8.3 million Americans so labeled included well' , 

' • 1. , ^ 

over 100,000 who earned over $10,000 * year in 1959, and in former years w6uld 

liave Included men like Abraham Lincoln. The second way in which ther term 

Afunctional Illiterate* is used is to indicate* an arbitrary poinr on a reading 

achl«v«Mnt grad^ level distribution below which the Individual is designated ^ 
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being illiterate. If on^ defines illiteracy in a somewhat different fashion, 

such as the iaability to read or write on a level necessary t6 d^l with every- 

day practical situations* a sotne^-hat different picture begins to emerge. It ia^. 

assumed that eight year^ schoj>ling i-s sufficient^ to allow &n individual. 

to deal satisfactorily with these everyday readying sit\iati^ns. By ^is^ 

standard about 13% of the population aged 25 years and over are functionally - * 

illiterate (Bureau of the Census, 1972) . 

One may inauire as to how realistic an 8th grade designation nay be in 

/ ' ' 

terms of preMxatlon for read^^-g the r^ass of material which must /be processed. ^ 
Analysis of readability levels indicated that nuch of what we ciist process in 
everyday life, such as instructions exceeds' this ej.ghth grade Ifevel. The 
Harris study (1971) assessed functional illiteracy by testing Americans* across 
the country in their ability to ccmprehend written information in materials 
such ais. es5)loyaent ads ^ ' telephone dialing instructions, • and application forms. 
This survey found that there was at^ least 4% of the adult population which^ 
vera unable to handle these materials ^.satisfyW^rily* ^ ^ » 

It should be pointed out tKat the mismaVcn^etveen the readability level 
of the written Materials and the reading abilfty of the individual does not 
necessarily mean one will not be able to comprehend * those materials. An 
Inpcrtaot factor to take into consideration is how hi^gjily motivated the 
individual is who wishes to coiaprehend the material^. It is a matter of 
record that prisoners %rlth a*relatively lev level of reading att/iinment have 
been kzi6vn to read with understanding the legal books which are relevant to 
their particular criminal cases* With sufficient motivation an individual 

0 

■ey read and reread the materials a sufficient number of. times in order to 
;»poBpreheiul those materials* R^dability levels of t^t seem to be an important 
factor with individuals %rho are unmotivated to spend a great deal of time with ' 
ttose iwt*rlale. ^ 



One %#ay to increase the literacy level of individuals may very well 
to decrease tj^ difficulty of the materials* with which they will have to 



in contact. In )ceeplng with this view the Chicago Continental Bank 

♦ 

has sinplif ied its custocaer account agreement^. Checking account agre^pients 
read ?i£ you write a check for laore nonejCtKan you have in yoxir- account, you 
will be overdrawn- and we will*retum the check. BecaXise this means extra ^ 

* work for usy w e charge $5 for each check returned." Previously, several life 
and accident i/isuramce coinpaAies, rewrote their agreements into understandable 
English. In our public schoo^s, one can find text books in which the read-, 
abijlity* level exceeds the reading ability of those students by six years* It^ 
ifould seem to be a good idea fot school systems to try to match the readability 
level of the texts they' use with the known reading lev^ of, their students 
prior to purchaising ftiese texts. If this practice^ were followed on a national - 
sdkle, it forces publishers to be very careful about aaking their books read- 
fble for the intezKied school poptilations . ^ 

Another conc^t of literacy has been brought forth by Borsuth (1975). 
conc^t of literacy ddes not represent a pairticular level o^ reading 

' f ' 

^ attainaen^ but is task related. According to Bortttuth, a person is literate 

if that individiaal is able to read %#ith understanding the materials enooiin- 

t«rfd in any aspedt of ).ife, job related 9r otherwise. Thus it would be ^ 

possible for a person to' be literate when engaged in one type of reading 

, acti^ty and illiterate when engaged in a different type of activity. A 

^ coll«9e professor for exafl^Ife, a^y be literate i^n reading 4 professional 

. jootnal in ones area of eiqpertise but be consider^ illiterate when trying 

to ooapi^bend an inccM tax fom. Similarly one may be literate %^)en^ read- 

« 

lag MtTtal in ooa'c own fi«ld and be illitarate in reading in a discipline- 

• «hich is unralatad to one's area of eiqpertAe. 
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'Before leaving the ^question on the extent- of the reading problem in the 

tr 

United States today, it would be iztportant to present the^d'ata provided by 
the National Center for Health Statistics (1973) In this study youths aged 

; 12-17' years of pge were given a basic test of literacy* Findings from this 

study indicated that ar.or.# this age group the illiteracy rate was 4^8%. Kow- 
sCV^er, when stepwise regression aj*.alysis was dene, it; was foMnd that the • 
illiteracy* rate* arcng low ir.cozie , blacK males livLng in srall urban areas 
increased to 38%. When low income white males, whose parents were relatively 
uneducated -.i-^re given this test the illiteracy rate ^^ng this group was. 46%. 

As one can see, the answer to the ajestion regarding the extent cf the 
reading problem m the United States is not easily •eBswered* P^t of the 
proble© relates to how one defines literacy. If one -jses the Bormuth defini- 
tion, then all of us are illiterate at 'least .with scm kinds of materials. 
If one uses the data provided by tr.e National Center for Health Statistics, 
then the illiteracy problem is^one which is related to social class factors 

' such as income and demographic factors. Contrary to the ^anguine opinion 
voice. by Wattenberg and Scanmon to the effect that illiteracy tended to 
be^clustered among older Acjericans, the Kational- Center f or -«^alth Statis- 
'tics indicate^ that illiteracy is to be found ar^ong oar youths as well. 
As we shall see later, the solution to the problem Is trot simply one of 
increasing the decoding ability of those people termed Illiterates. . ' ' 
Stlcht has pointed out that among the illiterate group fhete are' those 
vtiM« reading coin)rehensicm is lev as well as. their listening cocnprehension. 
iDcreasing the decoding ability of this particular group ^?L11 probably do 
little to increaee their literacy s)cills since the problenris not essentially 
one of decoding. 
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' Anotdfer question which v^s raised during conference discussion, was 
Related to why can't We do *a Jsetter job in teaching reading. Even v?hen 
reading instruction is less than ideal, many children learn to read.' 
Silbennan (1964) reported on an experimental program used to teach begin- 
ning reading. He found that the brighter children acquired the necessary 
reading skiil be wanted them tg leaihi, but the less bright seemed rmable 
to traj;^fer their knowledge jto words not^^ecif ically taught. Classroom 
teadiers brought in to evaluate the program discovered that a necessary 
8ub8]dLll had been mitted. Only after p^xe necessary sxibskill had been in- 
cluded in the progr^ were all the <±ildren able to saster the transfer to 
untaught words. What is interesting to note is that even with^an important 
subskill missing the brighter children were able to overcome this obstacle 



period. Silberman's study suggest^ that bri^f^ter children may be able to 
over^>9e an inadequate program, but the less bright haVe great dif ficulty^^ 

Another example of how ghildren were able to ov e r c ome a less than ^ 
adequate' teaching program is reported by Feitelson (1973) . Prior to the 
,1950*8 riMding pedagogy in Israel was dominated by m official vie%rpoint 
whidi indicated that the'diild's own interest was the major factor 
to consider in constructing a reading program and as *long as the child was 
motivated, it was assumed, the child ^would acquire necessary r e adi n g; skills. 
Acoordikg to this viewpoint, in order to maintain motivation, it Ifha necessary 



for ^le diild to read in units larger than th^ word, mostly in phrase xmits. 
This iQproach', whldi may 4»e called the holistic approach, indicated that 
b^glxming readers Here not at all interested in analpsing words into their* 



co^podent parts. Leiirping letter-sound correspondences were not acceptable * 

practices at that time. Feitelson says that until Urn 1950' s this way of ^ . 
■ 

teaching reading was widely used and the results, la ^Kieral, were satisfactory. 
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Subsequent to the 1950 's there was large-scale imnigretion from Axafc 
countri^ dLTid schools began to report failure rates of 50% 'at the end of 
first grade. ' It 'would have been €'asy enough to attribute the cause of 
failure to the new influx cf a different group into Israel. However, a 
study was sponsored to find out what the possible causes of failure r.ight 
be* Tvo of the more startling findings energing from this study were 
that ^failure to acquire reading was not evenly dispersed, /ji entiife class 
would either b6 successful in acquiring reading skills or unsuccessful. 
The successful classroors were fo^und to contain teachers vho did not use 
a holistic approach ^nd v-ho devoted a great deal of tirje to systenatic 
phonic drill* and breaking vor-ds into srialler conponents, A second 
finding of interest was that parents were very helpful in overconing the 
harmful effects of 'the holistic teaching practices of the day by teaching 
phonics. What the^ child was not offered' in school, the parents were teaching 
at hooe. Wh^teSw teachers taught in holistic units, at hone the ^ parents 

were drilling the children on the coc^x^nents of words so that the chil<fren 
could attack new words based upon lettersound cdrrespdndences and blending. 
He^ in Israel, then, we find that a less than adeqxiate program was overcomft 
either by the willingness of certedn teachers to dd that which the teacher 
'thou^t vas beat for the student and whidi the parent thought was best for the 
^ child. Interestingly we find that both the teacher and* parent behavior which 
was effective, happened to be the teaching of essential. de,coding sieills* 

We have just seen how children are able to overcome the shortcomings of 
certain reading programs either because of^high intelligence,, tlsacher. skill, 
or parental intervention. The reading problem ^n the United States today is 
generally with children at risk. There is evidence, "however, that there are 
x^eAding prograae which axe exeiqplary. and which are ;ioccessful even with 
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diildren normally^.^coosidered -ta-be ^ risk^^ Weber (1971) has ^reported 
olj the program characteristics of four highly successful intercity schools.. 
• In the four Successful innercity schools a major , emphasis was placed on 
•"building positive student and' teacher interaction, building pride in one's 
bafiJg round and groijp, extensive use of positive reinforcement » extensive 
pupil evaluation, speciailized teacher tradning programs to promote positive ^ 
interaction between teaching staff and administration, a belief system f'rOTi 
^top d<taiinistrators to students that high achievement was an obtainable goal/ 
use of teacher aides who peurticipated actively in the reading program, avail- 
ability of a reading specialist within the school, amd the use of open records 
of ^tiident progress so that everyone was aware of how students were coming 
along. Although Weber ^jkcknowl edged that rvon-school factors^ can amd do con- 
tribute to success or failure in beginning reading, he argued that a great 
difference in reading achievement can result, depending on the school's 
effectiveness of teaching beginning reading. Weber found that strong leader* 
ship, hi^er expectations for the studtots, and orderly, pleasant, and happy 

atiBospbere, a strong eophasis.on reading ,r use of additional personnel, use 
» 

of phonics, individualization and careful day-by-day evaluation of pt^il 
*• , 

progress contributed ktrongiy to the success of the reading programs. Other' 
studies of exe]i{>lary reading program have identified program char2n:teristics 
sifldlar to the ones set forth by Weber. 

< tw6 other program characteristics' appeared to be^astfociated witl> success 
in reading. At t&is conferenc€^Guthrie (1976) has found that the amount of 
tlM allocated to reading ii^ pesitively associated with reading acKievoient. 
Otber studies have found that time on task is^also related to- reading achieve- 
■MSt (Lahaderae H. , 1968f Samuels 6 Tumure, 1974). In general these findings 
taDd to sujipoart the notion that one can build exexuplary programs in reading. 
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that the total '<aiaount-of tiiae devoted to reading is well as the aiaaunt of 

time on task axe Tactofs which £ust be taken into consideration in engineer- 

• » 

ing a successful reading program. 

Following the Pittsburgh conference on reading, I had an opportunity 
to discuss what was needed to involve the, teaching- of reading with' 
Dr. Sticht, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Singer, and Dr. Fisher, all part-icipants 
at the LRDC conference. There va^ consensus that at the present tice a 
sufficient anount is known about practical aspects of reading so that all 
children, even those at ris|c', can be taught to read. The problem then 
is not lack of knowledge about how to teach reading, but* the problem is on 
one of dissemination, transfer of information, and utilization of this ' 
information. Overcoming *these problems, in the opinion of this group, 
represented the maj«r thrust that reading should take in the years to 
come. In a real seise these problefes are not very different from the 
-'problems of changing^he smoking habits of the American public. Presently 
\m know that spoking is deingero^^s to health. Despite this knowledge, lar^e 
nuni>er8 of people are unable to change their smoking habits or take up thii 
harmful habit anew. Probably t^e tdsk of chimging sW)king habits is a more 
formidable task than th^ one of changing the reading practices of school 
systems. Increasingly r the constraints of limited resources coi^led with 

tfatt desire for excellence, has generated .a demand for a results oriented 

/ . - ■ , ' . * " 

teaching system and for accountability. With a clansnor of pttt>lic interest 

qro^pm for inforlhation about their schools ax»d the recognition by tax payeirs 

and educa.tor8 alike, that the school is in txxoe sense accountable for the 

prodtKLts of its ^fstem, we may well be moving^ towards an era in which school 

will be doing •a more efficient job in th«f teaching 6f reading. ' 
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Having discussed at some length (Questions 'vhich arose during the 
discussion at the conference, I should no like to go irmediately into, a' 
discussion of ^the presented papers. 

Jearibe Chall.- Ker paper traces what has happened in reading pedogogy 
since the publicatiom of 'her book, /'Learning to Head: The Gre^t; Defcate'* ' ^ 
nearly, a decade ago. Thi^ opening papet serves an important functien 

in that it permits us to see what-'has happeried in reading in the decade 

' , ' ^ V * 7 ^ 

since the pub-lication of t^is i»nflaential book. One bf the chaiiges is the' 

added ^importance' ^iven to a* code enphasis for beginning reading. The 

importance of * a code emphasis ^is made manifest by Goldberg (1973) who 

conducted a^ large-scale study of beginning reading of disadvantaged children* 

Goldberg speculated that while teachers mav be. stressing comprehension, 

children m^ be busy devising ways of breaking the sound, fiytnbol code and 

trying to figure out' what the prirfted material says rathey than vha^t it 

Kaans. This cocanent by. Goldberg seems part^-cularly relevant in terms of the 

current debate going on in edtsc^^onal circles as to whether reading sho\ild 

be begvn With a meaning emphasis or a code breaking eif^ais. 

A deqade. ago Chall concluded that a code eophasis vas justified and sub- 

sequent research has given stipport to her contentions. Dykstra (1%7}, who 

^evaluated the first grade stxidies, .concluded that those programs vhidi emph^ai** 

sized decoding produced students' who we^e si$>erior in word recognition,. More 

recently Katx & Sijiger (1976) re-evalua^M the data from the first gvade 

* * » • 

stodlM ->ttui fovmd that" those prograais triiich eophaaize a decoding ap^iroach 
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produce students v^o. were silperior of those subskllls necessaury for recog* 
nizing words Vrtaich had no^ been previously taught. Studies by Bishop (1964) 
and Jeffrey and Samuels (1967) found that students' who wer€ ^ilyen training 
in lettersound correspondences as well as training in blehding, were ablef -to 
decode words that they had -not previously ^cc^^^^^^^^T^e^ ^re ski^s 

task 



%Aiidi are important first steps in leaxning t^j^ad. , A behavioral 
analysis of reading would strongly Suggest that- accuracy, in decoding skills 
as well as autOEaticity are in^xjrtant prereq\iis£tes for skilled reading. 

The second' paurt of Chall's papejf presents a xsodest proposal for reading 
stages. This, section begins with a passing reference to the Coleman findings 
vrtiicR indicate that it is difficulfeif not iirpossible to find eviden*<^of • 



school input Variaibles associated with academic achieveioent. Most ^f the 

variability in schooX ach/eveaent, according to Colesieh, seems associated 

with'socio-ecbnoznic status factors, over which the schools have no control* 

/ ' 

Critics of the fidleman report have pointed out that such factors a3 school - 

• " ' ... t 

facilities, books in the library, per pv^il expenditures, the presence of 

sciences facilities and related measures used by Colemen do not begin to 
refle^ the essence of an organisation. -One must als(p understand that socio- 
economic^ status 'is merely a despiftptive term and 'by itself ha^ no causative 
iapact. New analyses of schooling effects (Bidwelli.& Kasarda, 1975) Brown & 

SaksV 1975) Indicate that, contrary to th>a Coleman report, * schools have a 

' >^ • 
significant iaipact upon academic achievement, ^ 

. ^' t . 

C^all^s stagtf^^^roadb to reading includes a decoding stage, dcr/elopment 




of fluency, rejyding for learning, multiple vleA^ints, and finally a ii^rld 
vim0. The value of this ^tage theory is that rec6gnitian%s given to the - 
cooc rfpt of reading as a-developmental skill an^ ttie ^ecificatrion df^the 
stages. ,4 
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Severed comments etre .in ordef regeurding tjie stage theory. ' SiJi5>ly 
labeling am initial stage a$ the decoding stage implies that this is all 
that is going on. However, it should be pointed out that althoug)i the 
child may be wresl^ling with problems of decoding, nevertheless . the student 
Is able jtb coi^rehend ' the text. Following the initial stage is' the fluency 
developfaent' period. Chall is dorrectrin noting that decoding skill may be 
separated into two stages. The first stage is what may be termed an accxaracy 
stage while the, next st^ge is beyond accuracy to autom^ticity (The Perfietti- 
Lesgold paper goes into this more deeply.) , During the accuracy stage, the 
child is able to recognize words but attention is used in the process. C^e 
of the characteristics of this acc\iracy stage is that the response is laibor- 
ious ax^ slow. It is only during the automaticity stage that attention 

is not required and that the response characteristically is given at a very 

• jh th^- third stage, the reading for learning period, the a8suii5>tlon is 
■ade that word recognition skill is at the automatic level and the student 
is able to use written materials for gaining new information. The final two 
in i^el represent levels of coB?>reheision that extend far beyond 

What we nay orjllnarily think of as literal ccaprehension. 

On# important topic irtiich Chall takes np has to do With the development 
p£ reading f luerifcy. As Chall points out, the developinent .of fluency generally 
oomm about through practice. For some strange reason practice has become a 
dirty word in scse educational circles and is labeled by a acrimonious term 
namely that of "drill." Recent work by djomsky: a 976) .and Sanuels and Dahl 
(1^76) indicate the value of ^t may be termed ^drill on developing reading 
fliaency. Using a method which, may be tailed repeated readings, S^els and 
tehl had mnttlly retarded children ifeatt short passages from 50 jso 250 words 
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in length from very siiz^le stories- over and over until a criterion rate of^ 
' 70 words per minute in oral reading was achieved. Then the children selected 
the* next part of the story aniVrepeated the procedure. This siii?)le adjunct to. ' 
the regular reading program produced noticeable improvement in the reading ^ 
skills of the children. In fact, we noticed that the children wer^e using this 
repeated reading> sethod even when it was not required. The Choxnaky method is 
similar. Stories were recoi^ied audJ.o tape and the children listened' ^o . 
the auditory input while silently reading sj^^es. When the child was sufficiently 
faaiiliar %rith the story, the ai^io input weis discontinued. . 

In order to get beyond th^ accuracy stage in word recognition, which 
Chall refers to as tKe decoding stage, a great deal of, practice with simple 
materials would be helpful.^ Practice can be provided through repeated readings 
or through practice on reading materials which most teachers* would consider 
^tO'be easy, for the child. Ordinarily this level is called the recreatipnal 
zmmSdnq level. With sufficient practice the student should reach the fluency 
stage where decoding can be done automatically and attention may then < be 
placed upon deriving meaning from the material being processed. 
Isd^l Beck & Karen Block ^^^^^-^ 

Ihe Beck & Block paper' J^sists of ^'analysis of the Ginn 720 and the 
Palo Alto prqrgraas and provides an insi^tful view into the state of the art 



of curriculum design and material dtevelopnent. In dealing reading materials 

numarous dacislona must be made. ' What technological base is available to aid 

in the decision making process? A start in this direction has been provided 

by Ooleaan (1970) with hii ^tables that scale com a an words for leamability, 

tlie grapftiei for ease of learning their soundS/ the English sounds for phonic 

bleodability, and tbe letters for ease of printing. The reading literature is 

filled with eaqperlmental data whioh would appear to prcyide additional infor* 

f 

matioo tox decision making, but unfortunately much of the reasearcb la not 



d^finijbive or counberfindiiigs egre avadlable* ^ 

' A fecond* factor one must consider %^en appraising curriculum products 
))M tp do .with the veQue of these materials* Unfortunately, curricxilum 
Baterials frequeatly ajre used Vithout any prior testing* Some states such 
as California nw require some evidence -of the value of the. currioilxxm products 
prior to their* adoption. An exception to the generaJLrule that reading 

.)BateriaJ»s Ire usually not tested prior to their introduction ma|^ be found in 
tbb federally funded research and development laboratories such as the one in 
Wisconsin and th^ ire^ional laboratories s\2ch as the Central Midvest^Regional 
Laboratory. • Products fr(» tH^se laboratories ' such ais the Wisconsin Design and 
Harriet Willis' L^uvguage and Thinking Program have been tested and revisions 
■ad^ based upon the tefit evaluations. 

«One^ area of controversy and decision making in curriculum design relates 
to the dl^finition 6f the reading process. The Ginn ""program assumes that 
readin9^con8ist9 t)f getting meaning from the printed page while the Palo 
Alto program assumes that reading consists of first decoding from*print to 

!9omd and st^bsequently deriving meaning from that mediated sound production. 
This differ^bce in definition is not'mere hairsplitting azid academic, because 
originating from the different viewpoints regarding the natxire of the reading. 

.process^ different types of reading programs emerge. Ope type of program 

atteapts to place an early thrust yjpon deriving meaning while the other program 

places # h«avy thrust upon decoding activities. 

* 

Another decision whi^ must be made has to do with the type of stiideht 

for whoai the materials are planned. The materials may be planned for either 

*«>'■" * , * 

m or low ZQ children, middle socio-economic status children or low 

sofcio eooppmic ^staLtus childrttn, or zsoni^Nlearaers as yjpposed to the learning 



dlssbltid^ .As mentioned earlier. It is generally the lowest 15% of ^ the children 
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in the IQ r«iage category, or thpse children at risk, for whojn reading is most 

difficult and the excellence of the materials cost important. While it may 

/ be possible for a btight, highly csotivated child with parents who can provide 

tutorial help to 9vercone shortcomings of a pA>r program, it, is far less liXely 

that this child's counterpart' will be able ;to overcc^ the shortcomings of ^ ; . 

poor program. . V ^ 

\ 

Aiiother set^^of decisions whi-ch maist be considered by curriculum developers 

has to do with the placement of sitill instruction in the instructional sequence,. 

ft 

One may note in some reading programs such as the Ginn that the instructional 
sequence is discussion, reading and the^^skil^instrucftion. In the Falo Aito 
series, on the^jther handv it is* assumed that skill instruction' will .be introduced 
* prior to story reading so that the child nay be helped to read the story. 

Another decision has to do with the types of words which will be' introduced; 
by this-' it is B«ant that words introduced maybe for building interest in 'the 
story contained in the t^xt as ^opposed to introducing words which correspond 
\o some phonic rule. These decisions represent a trade-off between .words J I 
selected to enhance a storyline and woiiis selected for decoding. In ,the Ginn 
' program where the ec^hasis is on meting, wrds are selected to enhance the 
story lihe. But as Goldberg pointed out whereas the teacher may. be assuming 
that students are reading for jgeaning, the students in fact may be busily 



atttoptlng to decode words ^rior to getting that meaning. ^ 

B«ck and Block ate critical of both the Ginn and Palo Alto programs for 
tsaching TOrrespondences in a backward direction — goixig^rom sound to letter 
(a spelling requirement) rather than fzxm letter to sound (a reading requirement), 
this setaUL to be a simple enough .qxiestion to be answered by espirical reseaurch. 

4 

As w# know^ many associations ^ though taogbt in one direction, ^e also learned 
in the reverse direction. It is probably the case that although correspondences 

EMC 17 . . 
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are learned froa. sound to letter they are learned in the reverse direction as 
well. Whether or not tliis holds -for the low IQ child reciains to be seen ana 
a simple eni>iriqal study can answer this quest^ion. Should this reseairch 
indicate that children xDf ^/^hl^^ucable IQ range emd higher leam lett^r-soiind 
association in both dira^tions then the question remains resolved. If the 
learning is only the direction taught in the programs curriculum dcrsigners 
should have this inforraation so suitable ^eac^ing decision^ could be made. 

In teaching letter-sound correspondences the Ginn^^ries teaches these 
correspondences in the context of words. It should be pointed out tha^ in 
Beck's own reading program, letter-sound correspondences are 'taught in isolation. 
Linguists point out that phonemes do not exist .in isolattLon and^ consequentrly 
they^elieve they should be taught in €he context of ,a word. On the other hand, 
there is evidence that children teiid to learn these correspondences best when 
presented in isolation. ^ ^ — - 

'l^ere*are a nimber 6f ways in which letter-^ound correspondences may be 

learned. One way may be by what could be called the ^''discovery method". Here . 

i 

a nui^er of different words all containing the same letter-sound correspondence 

I ' 

(aoney, aon)cey, merry) will be introduced . The chij.d then searches for the 
cocB»n element. There is ailso guided discovery in whicA the teacher points 
out specifically what these words have in conmon. * Still a third way is to 
present the sound in isolation ^ust the letter followed by its sound. Jt is 
hi^ily probable that the 8\icc^ssful teacper is onexwfao uses all of these . 



Mthodslln cosabinatioxl ia order to make the poiat for child. Both Beck 
and Block believe that letter to sound is the JTight direction £0 teach reading 
since it goes* in the same direction as the teyninal behavior. It if also their 
belief that the child shoxild be tau^t to blehd souiuis as %#ell as to produce 
a Itaited nuaber of sounds in isolation. It' is their contentixm that teaching . 

■ C IS- - ' < ' 
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children to blend «our.ds in isolation has good transfer Value to reading.. 

t 

Both the ^>alo Alto and the Ginn program use phonics but the Ginn p/ogram 
uses, aaaly tic phonics while the Palo Alto program uses synthetic phonics, 
Thc.se procedures grow direJtiy o1:t of the manner in which letter-sound corres- 
pondences are taught. As mentioned previ<^'u5ly/ in the Ginn program letter- 
80UZK3 correspondences are not produced in isolation but within^ the context of' 
a word. Consequently a whole word is introduce and then each of the corres- 
pondences within the word are sounded out, a ^procedure we call analytic phonics. 
On the other hand the Palo Alto pro-am does have sounds produced in isolation. 

Consequently a s>Tithetic type of phonics vith blending is used in order to 

IP 

teach word analysis skills. y - 

• , • /■ ' 

Still another decision which must be rade has to do with where and when 
di^«iphs and* blends will be introduced. Digraphs such as ph, th^ oi, and wh 

must be seen as a" single perceptual unit to which a sound is to be attached, 

i 1 
It is not at all clear ^en is the best time tc introduce digraphs. If 

one makes a decision to delay the introduction- of digraphs until some fairly ^ 

late part in a teaching sequence, the limited selection of words may have a 

•erious effect \q>on the child's interest in a story line. , ^ ^ 

-Ittfcse are ju*t some of the vexing prcblems which have been touched upon 

by Beck ^ Block in their analysis of the Palo Alto and Ginn reading programs* 

ThM« decisions have to be made by curriculum developers and there are no clear 

guidslins* presently to use in^making these decisions. 
T 

^fore closing this dectlon it shoul^ be pointed out ; that; another- 
iaportant decis-ion which must be made by curriculum developers has to do 
vlth deciding what sub-skills are tp be taught in a program. 'Pr^ently 

♦ e 

vhile \^ knov that there are sub-skills in reading, we do know what all of 
tbMi ■sy'be ud new onss.are eoerging from time to time. For example, it if 

19 
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now thought to be .iji^ortant to introduce t^ beginning reader to units called ' ■ i 
'"the language of instruction" and to introduce reading through the use of rebus < 
reading materials.^ *It is thought that these are irportant skills ^nd -approaches 
to reading and should have transfer effects to nore easy acquisition of reading 
skill. 

Kenneth and Y^tta Qoodgan 

The Goodman paper enti^tled "Learning to Read is Natural- pres*nts a nuir±>er 
of provocative ideas. An ii!5>ortant point made in'th'Vs paper is the' dif f^rentiatioi 
between that which is natural and that which is innate. The two are not mutually 
exclusive oategories^.y/ For exarple language acquisition has a heavy con5>onent *of 
that %rfiich may be called innate and In most cases is acquired naturally. The 
oral CQinnunication 8)till is acquired in a natural manner when the child is 
motivated and the sKill has functional importance in that child's life. According 
to the Goodman^, an important indicator of a naturally occurring behavior 
is that the behavior is perforned because there is reason and need to 
perform it, and this is what should occur in reading. 

While the Goodmans present one reason 'for the child engaging in reading, 
it shotild be pointed out that children read for a variety of reasons. One 
reason ia ♦that there is intrinsic motivation. For about a decade psychologists 
have accepted the notion that there 'is a will to learn, a desire to )cnow, to 
find things out. ttiese intrinsic motives do ndt deptod upon reinforcement from 
tiia world that lies outside the organism but relies instead upon the satisfaction 
of mastering an element of one's environment\ ^ 

Another, reason children read is what mi^t be termed achievement motivation, 
Jn some societies mastery over ttpects df one's environment is considered an 

■i - . 

'■ ' ■ • . 
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'iji^rtan^ motive. In our society there are certain developnental tasks 
which aire viewed as part of the crqwxng-up prpcess. ''These talks' would 
ijiclude toilet training, learning t6 dress appropriately, acquiring social 
skills, 'learning to read and '.i^ite, learning to drive and being able to go^ 
about (one's city, and learning ]ob related skills* Thus^one of the notiva- 
tions^^r learning* to read i§ that it is an important developnental task in 
the growing-up process.* 

still another reason that children engage irr the reading is that 
important role nodels in the child's ent^ironnent have acquired reading skills/ 
When a child can identify with the no^el*who corriands respect the child nay 

/ ' " . : 

adopt the notives of the. model. Parents, teachers,' older siBSiffgs, nay all 

serve to' iX5>lant upon the child t^ irportance of 'acquiring this skill. 

Children nay also engage iij reading ^through the use of external reinforcets, 

The operamt conditioning liter4ture as well as the behavioral nanagement 

literature is explicit abouy how the child nay be induced- to en^ge in^ 

reading/ There are a'nunb/r of people who are critical of the use of extrinsic 

reinforcers for inducing reading. However a perfectly sound argument may 

be made that what is really bein>g attempted is to get the child to practice 

reading to the point ^^herat natat^l^^ftiforcers such as the pleasure of 

reading will finally be sufficient and th^ external reinforcers may be 

♦ 

withdrawn.^ 

An iflportant point made by the Go<^dmans and others is that if learning 

\ 

to read^^uld bcTmade as natural as learning listening anfl speaicing skills 
all cliilda;en would 'acquire literacy skills. This hypothesis is indeed 
interesting but almost uatestable. According to this vAwpoint whenever 
a child has either difficulty in acquiring literacy skills one cA aljways 

■ ' ■ . .21 
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say that the reason is that the social environnent for learning w^s un- 
natural • . ' 

The point made^by the Goodroams is well taken regeurding the need to 

. . # 

provide relevant reasons for reading; Too often teachers forget this 
and slBply want phe chil^ to read because the child is in school and read- 
ying is part of the curriculun. Consecjuently some children niay be turned 
away from acquiring coiiplex reading skills. To the extent that we can m 
build euri envir'onmeht where the ^hild is motivated to read for intrinsic ^ 
re^ason?, there is no question but that we will be ahead with regard to our 
succibBS rate in teaching children literacy skills. 

■ ■ • " ■ . / 

Assuming tfiat we can provide am environment in which the child will ' • 
be highly motivated to read, will that be sufficient by itself to guarantee 
success in teaching reading? Since research on characteristics of successful 
reading programs indicates that reading method is but one element in a 
coopljgx system, it appearsr^to be an oversio^lif ication to believe as the 
Goodaans do, "Children are in no more need of .being taught to read than they 
are of being taught to listen. ** 

r ■ 

The Goodmans claim that beginning refers keep their minds on meaning. 
This do^s not seem to corre^x>nd to the fact^*"^ The learner must first 
decode prior to Acquiring meaning and it is is^rtamt that we give children 
these decoding skills so that they can then derive me&ning from what is on 



the page. 



Regarding the claim that if literacy skills wer^ acquired in as natural 
way as ^e^h and listening we might possibly h^ve as much success with 
literacy as. .M do with Q>eakii^ and listening, ire can examine this, point. 
It shoold be recogniMd that first language learning with its speaJcing and 



listenings component s is uniquely human ai:id different in iin|!)ortant ways from 
o^er kinds of learning such as leeurning to read. ' There are a number of 
arguments to support the*t>elief that' leeurning a Icinguage involres innate, 
genetically determined mech5misms operating on information- about the structure 
of lamguage that a child gets from listening to speech. Support to the 



notiX>n that language potential is genetically pocoded first of'^ll we have, 
evidence for the' fact that -language is universal and "common to all hi^inans. 
Second, historical investigations of lang\:iages reveal that alt>iough spoken 
language© change, at no time does one find evidence of speech that ca^^ 
described as aphonemic or ungramm^tical, .Third, specific language disability 
in Vi^ich^specif ic langtiage disability cheuracterized by delayed, speech onset, 
poor articulation, ^cUm^rk^ reading disability, in which general intelligence 
remains unaffected appears to be inherited. Fourth, the' developmental 

• r * I 

t / 

schedule of language acquisition follows a fixed sequehce so that eA^en if the 

entire schedule is retarded the order of * attainment of skills remains 

constant. Finally coraparisons of children learning non-Indo Exiropean language ^ 

with phildren learning English indicate a high degree of concordance ^ 

between ^e milestones of speech and motor develc^ment. 

While it is true that speech acquisition appeeurs to proceed easily 
♦ 

apd naturai;.y, at is not at all apparent that learning. to read need 

n#ce»»arily proceed .in as easy a jnanner. • The primary reason for this difference 

is that irtiereas speech acquisition appears to be natxiral to hunafis, oucli 

like wlking, reading Lb^ not a hatural behavior indigenous to our species. 

Vhttreas all hymans hive developed language systems, not all societies are ^ 

litarate. 
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Generally leaxning to speak is acdon?)li'shed with little difficult 
irtiereas learning to read requires considereibly inore effort. The proc^s& 
of speech acquisiton is gradual,' beginning at infancy amd extending for a 

conslderad)le period of time, while introduction of reading is znuch more 

♦ 

;Bj3anf)t and less gradual. Second there are^s^^ng solirces of reinforcement 
involved with ^eech atcquisition ^ile in the' typical classroom sources 'of 
reinTorcan^nt for reading may be much less forceful. Those strong' reinforcers 
that are applied in speech acquisition seem to be applied almost Immedxately 
following ^propriate speech behaviors r while in the leaurning to read 
process the much weaker' reinforcers are often delayed. It is indeed 

accurate to say that -for neaurly all people first letnguage acqusition 

» ' 

appears to be easily^m^stered. But for a sizeable . number of people literacy 
is achieved only with difficulty, If at all. By providing ain environment , 
that is more conducive to motivating children to* read, it sterns apparent 
that we can help children acquire reauiing skills, but. this does not seem 
to be any magic panaSea towards ^reading fluency but merely* a^ important 
c om p on ent to' pedagogy.' ' ' * 

Roger Shuy > This paper on the ]^||pmatch of child language and school 
language states t^t past researth attempting to find the .basis for poor 
reading^ the mismatch of child language and school .langtxage val 
misguided attempt. According td Shuf^. ascribing poor reading performance 
to the mismatch of child langtiage and school language is a thesis not 
serlpusly held by anyone ^tmy, having the advantages of 20"*20-hind8ight', 
can flttke this claim but if one looks at the fesearch studies done to test 
tliiis notion as well as the large scale curriculum projects designed to 
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reduce this mismatch one can note - that' the " language mismatch thesis that, 
was widely held at .one tine,^ 

' The study of language mismatch has produced some positive results 
regarding- reading pedagogy. Teachers are core aware today of the fact 
that language variation doe^ not represent Inferior' speedh, teachers are ' 
far more willing -today ' to accept deviations from standard English, the . ' • 
^ ^language , of reading primers is far pore believable and part of regular 
speaking --pattenis^ and" ih teacher*s,g.uides and teactier training' 
institutions' a great deal of emphasi\being given to the f^ct that .ve 
hav* a nmnber of dialects spoken in the U. S. and these sinply reflect 
regicinal speaking patterns. Teachers- are Also being told today that as 
long as the' child makes a reasonable approxiiaat'ion of the word that .is 

" • * * * t 

in the ,text-that the teacheY should not correct the child. 

A'ttein>ts • to ascribe poor reading performance to language mismatch 
was probably /wrong for a number of reasons. First of all/.the' groups which 
were looked at Intensively were those Which were low on the socio-economic 
states -.scale. The^e were the groups which had ^at were called language 
nismatch. However, in addition to their language variation these groups 
nay also have been characterised by lower income, lower education, fewer 
books in the home, generally poorer health and prenatal environment, as well 
as differences in cuitiiral outlook and motivations. All of these factors 
are correlated irlth reading achievement, not just language mismatch. 
Ita most be cautious about ascribing cause and effect relationships to variables 
lAlch are merely correlated. One can argue that some of the other factors 
such ms' econcadc deprivation as well as health and as nutritional status may 
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have been as in^jortant in the reading factor as the 'langviage mismatch. 

The second factor to keep in* mind is that it is highly AiniikelV that a 
single vauria^ble such as. langiiage misittatch vfill accoun^ for-emy leufge proportion 
of va^iatfvce in reading oomprchension. To pin all of one's efforts on this 
one factor is probably a misguided effort • ' In r^trispect, however, Shuy 
is right in contendihg that today the mismatch is not seen as the signifi- 
cant variable in thfer lower reading performance of certain groups in our * 
population. ^ 

Shuy ' is now calling for a new type of research. What; is needed now, 
' according to Shuy^ is the study of occupational emd institutional dialects. 
For example^ what does it mea^x to talk like a-- teacher? This, according. 

to Shuy, is where'future payoffs in research may come, HoveveY, it is 

- • , ^ * ^ \ - ■ ^ 

not clear precisely hov this kmowledge will he useful in reading. 

It wuld se^ that the re^vance of studying. functional language 
UM^ would be to show possible mismatches between the cl\ild*s uses of ]^guage, 
the use of language in the text book, how language is used by the characters 
In the reading textbook, and how these, characters .are actually Usin^ language 
in the reaj world. While this study o^f functional language mismatch may 
be %«rthy in its own light, it is not at all clear how this would change the 
reading acoooplishments of children at risk. On the positive side, however, 
lb Bight indeed be refreshing for children's books to reflect in a realistic 
■umar the social status and power of the people Within the text, in some 
ap p r o pr iate and realistic mann^. 

Jim Holland . Holland •s paper shows how behavioral analysis can be 

mfplUA to reading examining environ»tntal stimuli which control a 

^ • •■ ' « ^ - - . 

m 

• • • * • 
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behavior vhi^h we may nomxnally laifcel as reading behavior* This analysis 

extends to those stimuli which appear on the printed page as well«as to those 

• # 

stimuli which follow a response which haye reinforcing potential. One of 
. the points which Holland makes is that bei^vior which resembles reading 
pay merely be an example of a child responding to extremeoi^ cues which 
appear on the pJ^inted page. Early in the learning-to^read process , it 
not unusual to find childrea who identify words on the basis of irrelevant 
cues such as word length/ word conf iguration^ or some unusual characteristic. 
'As an exair^ler I can recall a child who was cible to identify t*a word on a 
^ flash card but was unable to do so viien that word appe£u:ed in. context. * 
Since it is nasually easier to identify a word in context^ I asked the cl^^ld 
why he was able to identify the flashcard word but not when the word was 
in hifil reading book. The child's answer was that the flashcard contained 
p an ink spot in the comer .and he knew that whenever ,th*at ink spot appeared 
the response was the one which he gave. Children sometimes learn to identify 
%rordsr qn the ,basis of irrelevant cues, such as first or last letters. 
When given the sentence, "The boy fell downr** the student may use the first^ 
.letter of the word to identify tJ^at word. Then when new words are introduced 
^ch contain the same letters, such as "bats" and "far" the child calls 
these iporde •boy aAd "fell," siii?>ly because the student is using first 
• letter cues to identify the word^ T 

* ^ As many teachers have found |^R)0 Introduce children to reading through 

a sight-word apprpach, there 'i%tfener ally rapid learning of a sight vocabul2try 
. for about the first 25 or 39 words, followed by a period by which there is 
virtually /^o^Tncrsase in sight-word acquisition. The explanation for this 

I 

flndtngi is tha^ chTldten use irrelevant cues such as the 
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previously mentioned in order leaim the response but then as new words get 
Introduced %^ch have the same letters > same length, and the same contour 
the strategy breaks down and leading stops until the child is able ta 
acquire It acre appropriate set of skills fo? recognizing the words. 

There are >till other types of extfaneous cues which children, may 
use during -reeiding. One of the more ubiquitous exazoples occtirs when 
pictures and print are presented together-. Assume that a picture of a plane 
and the word "plane* ^appear together a card. Fpr the beginning reader 
the picture more readily illicits the appr^riate response and the learner, 
using what might be. called the principal of least effort, will focus 
attention v^n the picture rather^than on the word. Of cojirse the cortect 
response is given tjut to the wrong cue. The proglen is one ^of transfer of 
s^iBulus control. It is iiii»rtant to get' the child to focus attention upon 
t^^rlnted wrcf rather than the picture itself .( 

Still another "exanple of what we must be alert towards, occurs when we 

sopethapose color upon a word, ^is is done in some reading programs ^when 

each color is associated with a- particular sound value. The child learrfs ^ 

which sounds are associated with particular colors. The problem, however. 

Is one of what happend when the color cues are removed. ^Senerally one 

finds that when^ the color c\^ ar» removed the response can no 3x>n90r be 

emitted because the child %ia8 using color as the ctie rattier than the particul 

letters amjaiared'^ within *the ,word. Generally speaking, those reading 

parograms wtiich have used color cues as aids to reading have not evaluated ^ 

the iiysteBS for transfer w^en color cues are removed. Holland is quite 
'A 

correct in claiming that color coding is not doing a useful ^ob. Holland 

^ . ' " / - - 

points out that evaluations have been done for reading programs using 
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^or coding, these evaluations have indicated that the transfer to regular 
orthi^aphy is relativfl^y ineffective.' ' \ 

Dennis Fisher. His paper -"Dysf unctions in Reading Disability" has 
two parts— a theory section in which a model of reading based upon the 
Ideas of HocHberg and LaBerge and Saeuels is presented along with another 
section dealing with applications to disabled readers. Fisher states that 
he finds no great displeasure in the LaBerge-Sanuels model of reading 
but any Bodel of real^ding which fails to include peripheral an^ fovial • 
involvQzaent according tt? Fisher would be an inadequate model. Perhaps 
it should be pointed out that considering oux current state of developnent * 
io model building, all we should be doing is creating partial models rather ' 
thin full compr«^.ensive models of the reading process. Some of our cocnpfehensive 
aodel* of reading process are so poorly described as to be nearly incom- 
prehensible even to highly trained psychologists. An additional weakness 
b£ aMJe^of these comprehensive models is that they fail to generate testable 
hypotheses. -Jhe LaBerge-Samuels' autooaticity model maXes no claim towards^ 
being a comprehensive model and focuses instead upon the role of selective 
attention as it relates to reading. 

Before eiabarking on a description of the educational ijq>lication 
•«:tion of Pisher's paper, a few coianents about the -ti>eory section would 
be in order. Fisher notes that when spaces between"" words were rencved, 
reading fluency of fifth and sixt^ graders was affected, but not the tix%^ 
and seoond graders. This finding fits well with the data which we collected 
at the Minnesota, Reading Research Project. . In co«f)aring the size of the 
yimuX unit u»ed-ln word recognition, the. Minneaota s^es found that 
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beginning readers tended to do a letter-by^letter serial process %rtiereeis 
Bore highly .skilled readers tended to use a much larger unit, th$ unit of 
• perception, often the ^ole^ word. j:iemlnating spaces between words ty 

filling .them in with x's would not interfere with the beginning reader since 
tbfi beginning reader is sin^^ly using a single letter in the word recognition 
process. The adult, however, is using a unit as leurge as a %ford needs 
to have the ^ace betwe^ words in order to set off the if^rsJ bo\mdaries. 
"Coasequently, elllninatihg the cue for the word bpundary %ould interfere 
with thfe processing of a nyre highly skilled reader. ^ 

Much of %Aat Fisher has to say about application %«>uld be highlV 
acc^tab^ to reading researchers and- teacher s.- For exai^le. Fisher 
claia^ that the f^roblem in reading disability jseeas not to be perc^tual 
and that there is great need for practice on graph^pe-phonene corre^>ondences 
ontll soee level of autonaticitjy is. 'rea<;he^ Poor readers have also been 

found to have short saccadic eye movements which imply letter-by letter 

-» • . ' ♦ ' 

processing. These -readers, have .al*so been found to hasre_eye fixations of 

fally long duration which in turn implies Icmg central processing 



Bo^iBvmr, th«re are other stato^ts by Fisher' which probably iPcnild«. t 
evoke disagreoient among a segment of those people who are concerned about « 
th# reading proeess.^ I^ese Btatenents have to do with the disabled 
raider. The disabled reader is defined as one %«ho has the necessary intelli- 
fence for reading, has z» perceptual defects, has normal motivation, ha9 « 
had i^cqpiate instruction,^^t who does flot seem to profit by that instniction 
. If this child then is readiibg at a level sufficiently below his potential. 
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then he is defined as a disabled reader. This type of diagnosis is of the 
veakest type since it has* to do with what might be c2Llled diagnosis by 
elimination. All other, sources of possible causes of failure are ruled out 
and the only thing then which is left is that of the disaUDled reader. 
One caii ar^e that, in a, high proportion of cases reading instruction is 
less than adequate am<J we^ should look to our failures in instruction befo^- 
labeling a child as diseUDled. One aspect of the problein of diagnosis in ^ 
reading failtre has* to do with what might be called attribution theory. 
The problem we are dealing with has to do with causality, or, to what 'do 
we ascribe the causes of a problem*. In diagnosing a child as "dyslexic** • 
we are ascribing. reading failure to forces Vithin^the child rather than 
to forces %#hich may be ext^nal to the child. In this case Fisher attributes 
the cause of reading disability to an area within the brain, kno%m neuro- 
logically as Brocas or Wernicke s area. It is iirportant for us to distinguish 
between those individuals who have acquired literacy skills and' subsequently 
lose them through brain ingury, which we may caill alexia (an. acquired iailure 
to coaprehend written words produced by a cerebral lesion) ^ma dyslexia 
which we can refer to as an ^Inherent incapacity to learn or coc^rehend 
written saterial and where there is no evidence of a brain lesion. There 
is adequate iflpirical evidence for alexia due to brain injury but at the 
present tlae there seems not' to be an wiequate^ amount of evidence for t^ 
au ppo r t of dyslexia^ at least to the point where we are able to ascribe^ 
particular areas neurological ly associated %rith this difficxilty in lifeirnlng/ 
the written code. 
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4^ Statenent^^ by Fisher s\ich ais "the dyslexic or reading disabled. • .will 
never learn to read" ax>d "understand that dyslexia can't be cured — the 
brain will not stand for this," are statements which would 
surprise mamy, g;Lven our current state of knowledge regarding why children 
have difficxilty in'' reading. Th^se statements seeo to be so definitive in 

tone that they s^en out of keeping irith ti^ state of the art in reading 

• • • 

' pedlagogy. Ii^fact, wmy children who have been labeled as dyslexic have 
learned to read though their fate of progress may be slower than for most 
%xA/iSSS^'%t these children have gone on to occx^ations d emar ^ing a high 



oqncemed witl/ the process of hoW discourse is converted into meaning. 



/ 

placs-. Thes^are referred to a/ 'either top-doim or botto«-up processing. 




Dottom Tip j^>rt)ces8^2iqLre$arY''fo a ^8cedure in which lower level processing 

» 

occurs before higher level processing. To pat it -in Frederiksen's terms 
in the l^ttOB-vp conception,* discourse is controlled by textiial input,, that 
is, there is more en less automatic parsing of each s en t e n ce and input 
^llowmd fay semantic interpretation. In ^s sense, a language uv^ 
CQ«A>ines syntactic, semantic az^ inferential knowledge in an interactive 
fashion to produce a semnatic interpfetation. The top-down version r^resents 
an opposite extreas in which a concQ>tua; network is generated from iwinln a l 
psrsln^ of an ii^at s^tence and from knowledge about the cmtext of an 
utterance/ The latter view l^ds t1^ we bring our tsperiences and kno^ 
leave to^ bare i;^on k vmrbal ii^ot and usf our sm^antic generative capacities 
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^ as well as the verbal input in order to gather Cleaning. ^ This latter view 

suggests that we use text input as needed. According to FredrUcsen, top- 

down and bottom-up processing are not nutually exclusive categories.^ 

Top-down processing seens to be more econcmical, at least in terras'* 

of the meoory load i^i^sed upon short tens rencry . There may very .well be 

tides when bottCE-up processing occurs, such as when an individual is at 

4 relatively beginning stage in a verbal process, or when the individual 

encounters difficulty in processing texts at ^ higher level, 
f 

Prederi)csen -suggests that an individual who encounters difficulty in 

processing at a higher level, w^ill drop dcr*m to a lover level to process 

- naterial. The LaBerge-Samaels autcaaflcity rbdei suggests precisely the 

saoe thing, only with regard to perceptual ^Drocessinc According to the 

' laBerge-Sajnuels aodel of visual senory an individual who is using bottcsB- 

yjig processing ^©uld start at the feature level, cferJ^ine these features to 

fbn letters, letters are then cocbined 'to fona- letter cluster's, \^ich 

m 

' then are fonaed into words, and the words themselves night then be con-" 
catenated to word groi^>in^s. The codel assumes that an in<ij^vidu^ will 

i«rk at A^^hig^st level possible and drop down to lower levels when 
pro<^Xxng af^the higher level seess to be ineffective. EB55ij^cal evidence 
txtm our laboratory with regard to visual processing has provided w^port 
for thi« Bodel. We have found that in prpcessing cooBon words in regular 
ortho9rapfay, ths individual nay be wor)cing at the whole word level. But 
^Awi thesi^ itae wor^ are presented In nirror i&age, the individual drops 
down to either a feature or letter level. Similar c^>eration8 may be ^t 



work in procMsing at the 



tic level* 
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Since top--down processing of discoxirse seems to be more economical, 
?rederik8€n is concerned that eo^hasis in reading on subskills and .decoding 
■ay be countra^productive in that it may encourage the child to proc;ess in 
an ineffective direction. Several, points need to be made. First, u^isig a 
behavioral emalysis of reading, OTe may argue that decoding preceeds compre* 
bension. Once the decoding skills becooe. autocnatic . the child vill then 
be able to prpcess^rmeaning in a top-dovn direction. What w must'b^ careftxl 
of is trying to-instill the processing strategies of highly skilled readers 

the beginning reader, t)uis denying developoental trends in skill 
developaent. 

Barbara Batman . This paper presents a critical overview of efforts 
to solve reading problems of a group of students labeled "Learning disabled. * 
There are a host of reasons why a child may experience difficulty in reading, 
theie reasons or factors may incltide variables external to the child such 
.as poor, materials, poor teachUsg ^ractic^s, or poo;- reinforcing, contingencies. 
Od the other hand, there may be factors internal to the child such as 



unasoally loir intelligence .or perh^s some hypothesized but yet unproven 
ararological problem. ^ ' ^ 

Bate— n's paper is provocative in many vays. Instead of being catitious 
Dsteman's stateaents are presex^ed in a very strong form, inviting 'either 
criticism or a g re e n e nt. One of tbe major points of Bateman's paper is 
that we already knovr en^siigh about how to teach reading to ma)ce a significant 

difference, tto^ problem then is not lack of knowledge, but one Of implantota- 

• . . \ 

tlon. This, very view was expressed earlier and Bateaan*s podnt' sAems most 
mnpcoprlatm. Another strong point which Batsnan makes is t^t an early 
fi^faasis Km reading without proper eaphfsis on d^oding skills is disasterous 
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aiKi may well e^qplain why we have reading failiire. As e^ressed previously # 
^vhile the teacher is putting an en^haisis on meaning, the child may 'O^ery well 
be scrambling to decode the words in ord^ to acquire some knowledge as to 
the meaning* of those words, 

Bateoan proposes that a reasonable approach to overconiing some of -the 
reading probl ens one encounters includes task analytic -programing, applied 
behavioral amalysis, and reducing attention deficits. This implies that 
detailed analyses of tenainal reauJing^^haviors crust be done in order to 
extract subskills vrAch are involved in reaching these desired behaviors. 
This has not been done sufficiently well in reading. For exarole, numerous 
nonessential skills are taught in reading and we presently ' lack sufficient 
information on what the necessary skills might be and their order of intro- 
duction. While most reseaurchers would agree that a complex behavior such 
as reading is cotpri^ed of subskills, the exact type of hierarchy one might 
build from these subkkill^ is at the present unclear. Much research' needs 
to be done on the problems relating to hierarchical subskills in reading 
before this question can be answered. 

BatMsn esi^ a si zes the important role of attantlon in reading. "There 
ar« two aspects to attrition; an overt and a covert cooponent, and we should 
be clMr in differentiating between the two. Overt attention related to 

factors which are generally observed, sudf as the diyxection of gaze/ coepli-- 

« 

aace with taek demands, eyes in book when requested, listening to the speaker 
and idiat generally ad^t be called "wlthi^ness." Resear<di on'overt Attention 
and its correlation with reading edxievenent indicates that the two are sub- 
staatlelly correlated. It has been known for sons ties that at least in the 
•arly stages of reading girls are st?)erior to boys. This has been attributed 
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to sex-linked generic i^actors. However recent research by Samuels and 
Turn\are (1974) found ^th^t girls were significantly more attentive in class 
and also read bette;^. It may well be that the siq>eriority of girls in 
early stages of reading may be a factor that is environxoen tally produced 
through greater cos^liance with teacher task demamds rather than a genetic 
factor* 

Ae Don-cbservable aspect of attention is also important. This inter- 
])al CCTipbnent of attention is iir^rtant because one's attention can either 
be directed on decoding or on getting meaning but cannot be on the two pro- 
cesses simultaneously. Beginning readers'. t^nd^'t^s^ocus attention on decoding. 
Qxisequently, 'comprehension suffers on the otlver hand. S)cilled readers, 
decode autOTatitally leamiryg cme is^rtant developmental aspecy of reading ^ 
represents growth in decoding skill to the point where i^can be done euro- 
satlcally free to be' deployed primarily on getting meaning. 

Another NPoint %^ch. Bateaan makes is that method does make a difference. 



As mentioned earlier, Batoan believes that an early en^hasis on meaning in 

whlcfa decoding is enphasized 'is disasterous. ,Since decodixig is important 

according to Batemani programs shotild be selected if^cfa focus on this. In 

working on decoding skil).s, teachers shoxild make every effort to prodding 

adequate opportunity for %forking ^ meaning. It is entirely possible to have 

a good reading program ^hidi teaches decoding subskills and gives the child 

adequate ej^erience wiUi meaningful reading SAterial. 

Pexfaape the most interesting part of the Batcman ^aper was the suggestion 

that courts of law may < be used as a means to achieve a mixture of educational 

accoimtabllity and to rcjmedy the poor teaching which may be gving on in otzr , 

achoola. Mhere tM^hing is fdund to be izia^equate, one approach may be to 
« 

thm pedogogical practices of either the tea cher or the sdiool system. 
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Ba^teman claims this cpurse has been tried and found to be ineffective. 
Instead Bateman would sue in the expectation th^t the teachers and ^adain- 
istiTfttion would be so highly motivated to change behavi9r that forces from 
within 'the school would merge looking for alternative and better, ways to do 
the teaching job.^ In a sense we are dealing with what might be called 
educational malpractice. Whereas in medicine there may be courses of 
therapy which j^ysicians would agree is acceptable and courses of action 
which might be agreed upon as being unacceptable, it is. not at all* clear - 
within the realm of educational practice that this type of agreenent can be 
found. 

« 

Dick Venezjcy & DoairJ.c Massaro 

Their i>aper on "Histories Best Kept Secret about Reading" is about the 
relationship between the orthographic structure of a word and its effect 
upon word* recognition. Orthographic regularity is thought of as those 
features contai^ied in a word which reduces the uncertainty of what letters 
might be present. Consequently, these features would consist of letter 
groupings yihlch correspond to the rules of English spelling.. Orthographic 
ttructurf is thought to be because rapid word recognition depends upon 
strat^ies which utilize orthx>graphfc regularity. 

For sooe tlmm now, since at least the 1900' s, resevchers have recog- 
nised that there i« s<^thiii^ about the spelling pattern and s^cture of 
en Englieh word which facilitates its recognition. He have knoim that 
reoognitioQ of a short cooaon word proceeds about as fast ae one can recognize 
a eingle letter, that arrays of letters are reeognized faster when the^ are 
reaged to foxa^a wrd rather than In-eone totally rasteBly^'i^^v In fact 
children are just beginning to read, when asked to perfora a matching 
task on pairs of siaultaneotasly presented letter- seqosncee that were either 
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word^. or nonword«, did so faster for the words. This skill wpuld strongly 
suggeifat tiiat even beginning readers had abstracted soinething about the ^ 
patter^ of English spelling ^ich enabled them to make faister judgments 
i^out English words rather than their anagrams. ^ * 

A word nay be thou^t of as a higher order unit with rule governed 
relation^ within it. Vfiien synthetic words are constructed to correspoi^ 
to these rules and given to students of different grade levels and diff'pr- 
•nt degrees of reading skill, <xie finds that accuracy of pronounciation 
Increases over time and that good readers are more accurate than poor readers 
in pronouncing these synthetic words (Calfee, Venezky & C3l^^>man^ 1969). 

^ Additional evidence is avi^,lable to indicate thai children se^ to ^ 
abstract that which we may call intra-word redundancy or orthographic 
structure. For exaaple, Gibson, Osser, and Pick (1963) had first and third 
grade children read ax^ spell .thrfe-letter strings of words pi^sented statis- 
ticopally (ran/'nar, ma) . First ^aders were most accurate w^th the familiar 
three- letter words and also read the prcmouncable trigrams significantly 
better than the ^s^onouncable ones. Other %prd by Posinski and \ Wheeler 
(1972) coopered children in first, third, and fifth grades on setif of ncea- 
senee words varying from three to six letters in length. The task\for th^ 
child was to indicate which of the set of words typed on a card most resembled 
a real word. One of each pair was pronouncable and* the other was not^. First 
grmde children were a diaftce level, althou^ it should be kmBft in min^that 
they had extraordinarily little reading instruction. The othte two grd^ups , 
parfoned significantly better than chance on their task. ^ 

Work done at our Mizmeeota laboratory on the relationship between 



i^igth and response lateincy would seem to throw sdae li^t on how orthogrwhic 



s t r act lir e is used by a skilled rea^r.. itfien shown hi^ frequency words in 

9^ • '38 ■ '. i • . \ 
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mirror image text which varied .in length from three letters to seven letters 
one finds an increase in response latency 'for each additional letter up,^ 
the fifth but then no increase aflber the fifth letter. This would seen(^to^'' 
'ijiiply. th^t the skilled reader gathers letter information over the first few 
letters but then is able to predict what the next letters will be through' 
internalized knowledge of higher order units of spelling pattern.' This 
finding would support the notion of Venezky and Masarlso that one of the 
aids whic^ knowledge of orthographic structure provides to the skilled 
reader is t^iat less visual information is needed in word recognition. 

Befordi closing the Venezk^-Ma^saro section, one night inquire as to 
whether sp€l,ling patterns and their pronoxinciation are learned implicitly 
or intentionally. 
Charles P^rfetti and Alan Lesgold 

Their paper ''Coding and Coanprehension in Skilled Reading" suggests 
t2xat one of the limitations to^cec:^)rehension is found in shorti term memory. 
In light of its restricted capacity afid of the limited longevity of items 
placed in it, this "bottleneck hypothesis" seems reasonable. However, it 
should be pointed, out that rate of ii4>ut into long term memory is relatively 
9lom, so that actmptlly the*e are ti*o bottlenecJcs to c<»5)rehension. - 

In addition td the limitations of lona and short term'nemory, there 
are other obstacles \to coof>rehansion and these may be conceptualized as 
tbm components of coilprehension^. Ihese inclu^ word knowledge or vocabulary, 
{iltor knowled9e of th^ concepts being discussed, *and ability to decode the 
text without the use of attention. Ihese CGa(>onents ,pf cccpr^nsion 



ii^tauce tb« load on ihott tfxm 
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An iaportant question raised in the Perfetti-Lesgold paper has to do 
with lAy fast decoding Is stssoclated vdth high coc^>reheiisiDn» Fast decoding 
in and of itself does*^ not seem %6 be the critical factor but merely . serves as 
\^ansindicator o^^autopaticlty. Thus when we find the relatioughip between 
speed of decoding ^and coipprehension, yfhat we are really seeing is a response 

i ■ ^ - 

wt^ich fl^ems to be both fast and automatic. Automatic decoding is viewed 

* 

, as an important factor in ccc^rebei^ion because when decoding Isi automatic 
theh att:ention may be focused '^^n deriving meaning. 

K 

« Another concern found in the Perf^ti-Lesgold paper has to do with 
'bow cbe mi^t help^popr readers. A point made in their paper is that^ drill 
,im botlngf but that there is need ior extended practice. As aentionei 
earliet there is need lor educators to overcome the tendency to associate 
extended practice with boring drilL As Perfetti and Lesgold state« practice 
on reco^(nizln9 words in isolation does not deem to have the transfer effects 
to fluen^ reading that one might desire, What seems to be called for is 
, giving tht student extended practice on reading materials at^'the recreational^ 
<>^Ieivel. The recreational level is considered to be a level at which the 
student, can read the materials with relative ease and with a low rate of 
ifoird recognition errors. 

Thm 'f ln|l section of the Perf et^^Lesgold paper has to do with mtosuring 
verbal codlx^ efflcimcy. Here a reconendation is mad^ riding tests 

hm designed to distinguish' among three typ«9 of performance: inaccurate, ' 
slow but. accurate ^--and antooated^ This seems to be an excellent way to 
diCitlngulsh vari^otis types of decrees of reading fluency, Bresently reading 
tmmtm are deslgxitd to dif ferentiajbs accurate from inaccurate performance 
tet they are not designed to identic what ai^t be 'called autoiaatic and 



yOOn-autooaUc leveli of dflfifiging-. 'Consequently, indicators of automaticity 
f\ called 'for as a next step in the development of reading tests. 

^ An individual is not either automatic in reading as apposed to non- 

automatic. . One can be automatic at identifying letters byt be non-autooafic 
, with words, llie fluent reader may be automatic on nearly all the words 
. encountered but on scoe words require attention for the decoding of those 
»»or«8. Wh4t is needed, 'thVn, are indicators of autcaaaticity for different 
^ types of Important subskills considered to be iji?>ortant in reading. While 

we are able at the present time to measure the automaticity of a response 
^ in the I'afwratory, the critical riteed is for the development of " paper a,^ 
pencil tests of automaticity which are easily administered in the classroom. 
Itoa SUcht 

Hi« paper represents an applicafion of the Aud-Read model to reading 

• evaluation instruction. Sticht has a number of interesting hypotifeses.. 

■-''*». <- . • . ' 

For exalte, auding suipasses reading ability in early school years, and 

■• ' \ 

. thi« g^'shi^uld close as reading ability beccoes more fluent. In a sense 
this hypothesis represents what nig^t be called a stage theory of reading. 
The first stage in reading is the transfer from the auditory signals »Aidi 
. on* has aasterml to the written ^signals . When the student cte respond as 
quickly, and as easily to written signals as ^ the auditory signals, tiw-. 
transfer -stags is ccoplets. Osing the concepts of Perfetti an^Lesgold^io^ 
might think of these stages as the pre-accuracy stage, iJie^a^curacy stage, 
and the sutaaaticlty stage. ' When the student is automatic in decoding then 
tiM transfer i^conplete sad reading is as efficient as auding. 

^. ■• \ : / 
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Another hypothesis presented by .Sticht is that auding ability is predic* 
tlve of readix^g ability^^* This atssumes that decoding is essentially at the 
sane degree of autc^naticity^ as auding is. Consequently, auding ability would 
then represent vihat one's general level of coop rehens ion might be. 

As Sticht points out, there aure^aany people who can read as well as 

they can aud but they^ canrtot read to^^^ll. This ixoplies deficits or diffi* 

* J* 

culty in both reading and Auding ccca)rehensioirr If one assumes that ccop' 

'Ml ^ " • 

rehension is a Dulti*coo^ne|Vprocess then one can easily understand %^y 



an individual may have ^fficulty ^ both atidihg and reading comprehension. 
As individual may have decoding skill at the ^automatic level but still have 
difficulty in coc^r^ension because of possible deficits in any of^the other 
ccnponents of comprehension. Thus if one wishes to' increase comprehension for^ 
those who decode well but who cooprehend poorly the remedy lies in inprovix^ 
aspects of comprehension other than decoding. 

Another important idea found in this paper is that reading cooprehension 
may be disproved by improving auding cooprehension may be improved by improving « 
aiidlng ccmprehehsion. Too often x^ading educa^rs maJce the mistake of trying 

ijpro y e reading coeiprehmsiOn directly through the reading act it 
Biy be more efficient to do so throu^^^kudin^. 

As Bsntioned earlier, there is a critical need for a test %rtii^ will 
indicate if > person is automatic in deqpding. Sticfat has developed just 
such a teat baaed on the notion that holding rate of input constant, when 
cMpr ehent Icr during reading is equal to conpret^ensjom while, auding, tiie 
A^^^iw^ la at tbm automatic level. Itiile this is «iid important etart, ' 
we need i^ttlonel wofk done to faaasure the automat ic^^y-of ^^t may be 
eoneldered the sutakills in remding. 
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t 

CCMMEHTS BY SHIRLA MCCUIl- 

RESMlCK: 1 wonder if Shirla ,McClain would be willing to share »ooe of her 
reactions as a person responsible ' for the teaching of reading in— how aany 
claasroosfl? ^ 

MCCLAIN: Six. The sain thing that I tried to get froa this conference was 
infoitetion to take back to classrooB teachers. Because I don't hare ^ 
theoretical background , it was iaportant for se to hear theorists aay the kinds 
of things that really are ^directed toward what happens in the classrooa» things 
^ jtbat nr% related to educational practice. That is what I case to the conference 
to get. I did get part of t^t. 

It's aort of funny what kiods of learning take place in conferences like 
t&ls. I think the incidental things I picked stick with ae a little sore than 
your intended* Messages. , 

For instance I to use Sbuy's tenis\ there was sort of a misaatcb of language 
between what practitioners listen for and what theorists say, so that we were not 
always ccMis^icatii^. 

There are sereral things involved in a conference like this. Tou bad a 
liaited SBOunt of, tiae'to present a papfr that probably was 40 pages or aore in 
Iragtb. lou bad only 40 minutes to get your message across^ To theorists, you 
^.probably got tte Mssagfs across. To people llkt m, who do not sp^^ii^bat. 
lancaag^t you did not always get your aessage across. 
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On the first day, Venezicy aade a joke about tranaiatihg something .into " 
French because if lost a lot in the 'original. , I got that feeling as f'was 
listening to sooe of your papers. ^ 

To use*^sooe of Sticht's teminology, it was really' a test of my auding 
skills and your oracy skills, ^cause you had to present orally, and I did not 
have the advantage, of reading your papers. I probably would ^bave been auch 
better off if I Bad at least read your papers. So we are both at sort of a 
disadvantage , and that is not your fault or mine. ^ 

But I really wanted to know sore aocut things I could put into practice. I 
think that in the presentations by Chall, Beck and B^ock, Goodman, and .B^tetan, 
and in soee of what Sbuy said, there were tbiMs that were very clear to me from 
Wf orientation as a classroca teacher, thiiigs I could take back and pdLto use. 

Some of your other papers, because they were more theoretical and because *I 
did not have time to read thea, left me not really knowing what the educational 
Implications were, is I said,, this is neither your fault nor miije. I think U's 
a matter of commiaiication: of being able to read thii«a before hand, or of 
coming to a ccnon language. 



4 lou know, we really need a comUpn ground to understand each other. Bot all 

of Um terminology vas foreign to me, but there was some I fiidn't laderstand. I 
think that what we really have to ask, when come togit^r, is: "Ir* we^ • 
q^mmklQg Urn a^ lang^e; do we really laderstaiMl what each of us is tryii« to ^ 

ftt from theme tnii«a7* 

• • » 

IIJ" ▼•'7 wcpUclt, eooer«t« exMples, tb« sort concrete tb« better, 
beeaiM* th^t U lAat I as fqlog to here to give to teacbera. I here to take back 
itet FM M7 fod put it in worn* rtrj eoocete teru. 

ERIC 'v . ^ 

anma .... / 
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So, thinking anead to when you present again to practitioners, try t&. keep 
that In ^nd. Try to include more of the kinds of concrete, clear things that 
relate xx> children. 



V . 

Ln^ I ' understo 



I think your theories are beautiful theories, and I do thin^ I 'understood 
*at. you. were saying, but I cid not always get the ed^ational implications.. I 'a 
not sure what the theories will mean to me when I go back to those classrocas. 

. I would ^ike to say some very specific things about each paper, - but that 
would take too long. I will s«nd those to you in writing. (See coooects by 
MilUa) „ t ' ; ^ 

BESIICK: I would like tc s^ond so<i€ of what you have said. In part, the blase 
foi* the lack of cocaunication probably lies here« because we didn't stress enough 
the need to address resarks to audiences other than uaual onea. Ue should 
bare stressed this, because this actually was an fxperiment in ccBsynicating 
across cultures." Maybe you can keep it in mind as you do the revisions l.-a#-,.^ur 
papers. sight saia a ssall step, but the larger ones'are obviously going t^ 

bare ^-cooe at subsequent atteapts of this kind. 
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